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They would have liked a permanent home, but in 1813
Thomas was off once more, this time to another farm on
Knob Creek a short distance away. Three years later
the family possessions were again packed into the family
wagon, and Thomas led the way across the Ohio River
into the wild, uncivilised wilderness of Spencer County,
Indiana.

There Thomas Lincoln, helped by young Abe, as
Abraham was called for short, built a hut of rough logs,
and furnished it with a rude table and stools hacked
out of the trunks of trees. For beds they had bags of
dried leaves, and Abe's bedroom consisted of a tiny
loft in the roof of the cabin, which he reached by means
of a primitive ladder consisting of wooden pegs driven
into one of the log walls.

Such was the home in which one of America's greatest
men passed his boyhood. Abe had no shoes or stockings,
his clothes were rags, and there was rarely enough to
eat. Often for supper the boy would have nothing more
than a crust of bread and a mug of water; nevertheless,
in one respect he was as lucky as any boy could possibly
be. He had a good, kind mother, and when that mother
died in October, 1818, Abraham's grief was very great.

This was young Abe's first real sorrow, and yet in a
manner of speaking the boy's luck still held, as the
saying goes. For his father, though worthless in many
ways, appeared to attract good women, and in De-
cember, 1819, he married again. This time his wife
was a Mrs. Sarah Johnston, and unlike so many step-
mothers, she took the motherless boy straight into her
affections, and did her best to replace the parent he had